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SAVING GREEK IN THE COLLEGE 

If this paper needs a text, that text is to be found 
in the early sections of Plato’s Republic, in the words 
of Socrates, €xovres Siadwcoveww At 
this point in the famous dialogue the interlocutors 
are discussing the Torch Race. The purpose of this 
race was to pass on a burning brand from hand to 
hand of runners, or to light the torch in relays and 
thus carry a brand still lighted to a desired goal. 
The object was not speed: it was skill; it was 
devotion; it was attainment. The several partici- 
pants were acting in harmony and accord; they were 
helping one another to perform a high service; they 
were passing on the torch each to the other that 
the successor in turn might be as successful as the 
one before him. Thus it was a noble and friendly 
rivalry; it was a contest in a serious and devoted 
service. It meant keeping the lamp alight in the 
face of difficulties and bringing it at length to the 
coveted goal. 

There are two lessons or two groups of lessons 
which we may learn from the story of the Torch Race, 
as we consider the very important matter of saving 
Greek. In the first place, the object was to keep the 
brand lighted. We of to-day upon whom devolves 
the duty of keeping Greek alive are runners in a torch 
race. The burning brand is the Greek tongue itself. 
We feel ourselves called to this high post of duty to 
save for the future something quite worth saving. 
We call upon ourselves and our fellows to join in the 
race and to keep the lamp glowing. We have given 
our lives to the cause of Greek not for own personal 
pleasure; we have toiled to discover new thought in 
this field ever rich, not that we may prize our discovery 
and hoard it from the eyes of the profane; we have 
become Hellenists not for the sake of vainglorying 
in our work and in our discoveries. We are determined 
that the torch of Greek shall not be allowed to grow 
dim; we have decided to pass on our love for Greek, 
our deep and abiding belief in Greek, to those who 
follow us. 

Knowledge is not to be won for the winner alone. 
He that has the torch of learning should pass it on to 
others. 

The lamp of Greek has gone out in the Secondary 
Schools; this we may safely assume from the fewer 
and fewer graduates of High Schools and Academies 
presenting Greek for entrance to College. Now, 
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if Greek be not taught in our Secondary Schools, 
and if it be no longer presented for College entrance, 
we shall face the actual loss of Greek from our present 
life unless some other means be found for the preser- 
vation of this very excellent language and literature. 
Other runners must be found; if the School does not 
train them, the College and the University must 
shoulder the responsibility. These runners must 
not seek speed; that was not the chief aim of the run- 
ners in the Torch Race; he who carries the glowing 
brand must hasten slowly, as in all true education. 
So the College teacher of Greek must have patience 
to make slow and tedious progress, and his fellow- 
runners in the race must not go too swiftly; else they 
will cause the lamp to be extinguished. Skill and 
devotion were mentioned as two of the necessary require- 
ments for completing in ancient times the Torch Race 
with success; these must be part of the equipment 
of the preserver of Greek in the College. He must 
have deep devotion to the cause of Greek; he must 
be able, if called upon, to defend the cultural ideal in 
this age of commercialism; he must show by his life, 
view-point, personality, that Greek has been the best 
thing in his experience, as it usually is with those who 
have read it aright. He must unite, with this devotion, 
the skill to impart, so that he may interest his students 
and convince the doubters. 

The runners in the Torch Race were live, virile 
young men with red blood in their veins; there is no 
reason why Greek should appeal only to the effete 
and the pedantic; on the contrary no civilization 
which the world has seen was so sane and so sensible 
as that of ancient Greece. That was a civilization 
wherein the weakling of body as well as of mind could 
find no place. Greek does appeal to the healthy boy 
and the healthy girl of to-day; if Greek civilization, 
with its love of the beautiful in mind, in body, in 
letters, and in architecture, has ceased to make its 
appeal, the fault must rest with us, the teachers of 
Greek, or else the young men and young women of 
to-day do not care for culture, and do not recognize 
the beautiful and the good. 

But the student of to-day can be awakened from his 
anti-Greek lethargy; in fact he is beginning to be awake 
to the opportunity given for becoming acquainted with 
Greek as he was in ancient days. 

The end kept in view in the ancient Torch Race 
was the attaining of the goal with the brand still 
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lighted. Our attainment of a desired goal has at times 
been a detriment rather than a help. The student, 
when not properly guarded, falls easily into the habit 
of saying that he does not need a certain subject for 
College entrance, or, that he does not need to study 
Greek, for example, because he plans to enter a business 
career. The real purpose of a College education is 
not to fit one for a profession, but to open the eyes of 
the mind to the understanding of life. We as Greeks 
must be careful not to insist too much on the attain- 
ment or the definite reason for such attainment. The 
study of Greek has a twofold attainment as part of 
a College education; first, to gain a knowledge of the 
language for its own sake; secondly, to gain a knowl- 
edge of the literature for what it will do for the student 
when transmuted, transformed into his very personality 
and character. The study of Greek is its own reward. 
It will, of itself, if studied aright, make its influence 
felt. The young man or young woman reading Homer's 
Iliad or Aeschylus’s Prometheus for the first time is 
uplifted, raised to a higher view of life; such reading 
works its change of itself; the reader is gradually 
transformed; his personality bégins to take on the 
fineness and beauty of those grand minds of old. 

Surely no one can read Homer, Plato, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Herodotus, without being the better for the 
reading. The priestly Aeschylus leaves the soul 
stirred, elevated; the divine Plato leads the reader to 
think noble thoughts; the Father of History teaches 
the lesson of how the mighty fall, and humility, great- 
est of all virtues, sounds through his work. The sub- 
lime Sophocles exalts the reader; and matchless Pindar 
sets him a quiver with the joy of winning in a contest 
of skill and strength. 

There was a friendly rivalry in the Greek Torch 
Race. Thus there should be a friendly rivalry and co- 
operation among the members of our guild. And 
happily there is. One danger is that some of us lose 
our better ideals in the University, where we spend so 
much time ‘about it and about’ that we sometimes 
forget what it is all about, and whether we are studying 
Greek language and literature or one scholar’s opinion 
of another great scholar’s discovery. Such training, 
necessary though it may be, will not be the leading 
factor in saving Greek in the College. What we need 
is more of the spirit of studying the Greek authors 
for their intrinsic thought and worth; we should 
study the Greek authors more for the contents and 
less for the form. The form, like all things else in 
Greek, is beautiful, but it must be permitted to make 
its own appeal; it may well be overlooked as the result 
of too much dissecting and analyzing. The members 


.of the Greek guild of America should band together 


to run in this torch race for the saving of Greek, 
remembering that, if they pause too often to examine 
the ingredients of the beacon, the flame-will flicker 
and go out. 

A few years ago, Greek was a required subject for 
College entrance. It was a required course in most 


Colleges for at least one year; in many of these two 
years was the minimum. It was a requirement for 
graduation at Waynesburg College, one of the older 
small institutions of Western Pennsylvania, when I 
went there in July, r915, as President and Professor 
of Greek. But the very fact that Greek was a required 
course for entrance and graduation had done harm. 
Greek was the most unpopular of all subjects. To 
remedy this condition we decided to abolish Greek as an 
entrance requirement, retaining the four years’ require- 
ment in Latin, and to make Greek an alternate re- 
quired course with Latin for the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more years in College. 

There are at present, in round numbers, one hundred 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Waynes- 
burg College. Of these, twenty-three, or more than 
twenty per cent. of the student body, are studying 
Greek. Of the entering class of thirty-four, fourteen 
are beginning Greek, instead of continuing with Latin, 
or are taking Greek in addition to Latin. Making 
Greek an alternate course with Latin drew students to 
the College, and to the Greek classes. Several students 
turned to Greek as a novelty, with the usual enthusiasm 
attendant upon the taking of a new course. An 
inducement may have been that the new president 
of the College is also the professor of Greek, but the 
writer is inclined to believe that this was a deciding 
factor in but few cases. 

The class in Beginning Greek recites only three times 
a week; the lessons are long and nothing in the assigned 
lesson is omitted; all of the sentences in English into 
Greek are written on the blackboard by the members 
of the class, and studied, but only three such sentences 
are given each day; the instructor occupies the first 
five minutes of each hour in dictating from a list of 
words derived from Greek, in chemistry, biology, 
geology and mathematics. Later he intends to add to 
this list Greek words in other sciences, such as medicine, 
theology, architecture, and words in common use in 
conversation. This list has been eagerly taken down 
by the students, and has been looked forward to each 
day. The sentences of Greek into English are care- 
fully translated, correctly pronounced and the forms 
identified; the last five minutes of the hour are again 
taken by the instructor for clearing the path for the 
next day’s assignment, by the explaining of any par- 
ticular difficulty which might prove discouraging. 
This term we are reading from Gleason’s Gate to the 
Anabasis once or twice a week and we are to spend 
the spring term in reading selections from the Anabasis 
itself. These students, after one year of College Greek, 
will read next year, in the fall term selections from the 
Odyssey or the Iliad, in the winter term the seventh 
book of Herodotus, and in the spring term the Apology 
and the Crito of Plato. The following year they will 
have their choice of electing a year in the Greek drama, 
or an alternating course in the reading of selections 
from the Attic orators and from Thucydides. Thus 
they will have been introduced, in three years of 
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College, to the great authors of the various canons of 
Greek literature. 

The interest in the Greek courses of the present year 
has not been limited to the class-room; several mature 
students, among them a man of fifty-seven years, 
came to me at the beginning of the term and asked 
that I should form another class in Greek for their 
benefit. I gladly complied and formed a new class 
of beginners to meet once a week for a conference, 
while they study during the week the three lessons 
assigned to the regular beginning Greek class. With 
these mature students, the inductive method of reading 
has been tried with some success; once a week they 
read easy stories; each new point is explained as it 
appears, while the students take note and thus make 
their own Greek Grammar in miniature. At the same 
time they are actually reading Greek. Such students 
seek after each point with avidity, and their eager 
questions are a source of delight to the teacher. 

In all this teaching every part of Greek life and 
culture is considered, as time will permit. New books 
are added almost each week to a formerly meager 
Greek library. Lately we have become interested 
in Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 
the most recent acquisition. These books are added 
to meet the various interests of the students, as sug- 
gested by them. We have also introduced the stu- 
dents and the community to the leading journals 
of philology and archaeology. Two copies of Art and 
Archaeology placed each month in the library are 
eagerly sought. A recent number of the Geographical 
Magazine with its beautiful engravings of scenes in 
the Greece of to-day has gained friends for Greek, 
and many seekers after more light. One student 
learned that the modern Greek word for water in 
general use was not hudor, but neron, and this led me 
to brush up my Modern Greek and attempt to show 
in a general way differences between the Greek of 
Xenophon and the Greek of Venezelos; this has led 
naturally to discussions of the War in Europe and the 
position of Greece in that unspeakable conflict, and 
then to researches in Modern Greek history. We are 
trying to induce the only real live Hellene in the 
borough to come to the College and give us an informal 
talk on the Greece of his boyhood days. One of my 
students in Sophomore Greek makes repeated visits 
to the shop of this Greek and is undoubtedly imbibing 
a first-hand knowledge of the vernacular. Two other 
young men in the same class have become interested 
in the Greek of the New Testament and we now meet 
once a week, purely voluntarily, for an hour of study 
in the Acts of the’ Apostles in the original Greek. 
These young men are looking forward to the ministry 
as a profession, and I believe that their enthusiasm 
for St. Luke’s good Greek has not been misplaced. 
The Third Year Greek class, after a hard term in reading 
the choicest books of the Iliad, had fully intended 
dropping the subject altogether, as they had finished 
enough to fulfil the requirements of two years of a 


classical language, but to the surprise of the instructor 
they asked him if he considered them worthy to con- 
tinue and to attempt the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
Needless to say their desire was heartily reciprocated. 
They are now deep in the intricacies of the exalted 
Greek of the priest of tragedians, and are sympathising 
almost too much with the throes of the suffering 
Titan. 

I believe confidently that Greek can be saved thus 
in any College in our land. They who have the torch 
must try to pass it on to others. That torch is not 
merely a thoroughly scientific knowledge of the 
language, important as that is; that torch must be a 
faith abiding, a hope cherished, and a love undying. 
Forcing Greek upon the student will only kill it. The 
student of to-day ‘must be shown why, and the parents 
of our College students of to-day are also always ready 
with the query Why? Our reply to this query will 
depend largely and almost entirely upon our belief in 
a good thing. If they see us, the Greeks, going over 
to those charming courses styled Greek literature in 
English, they will soon lose faith in us, seeing that 
we have apparently lost faith in ourselves, and in 
our chosen calling. 

It is the literature that we must save, but in the 
Greek tongue itself. The world needs it; it is the 
basis of true culture. Those who wisely decry the 
crowding out of our finer ideals by means of early and 
easy short-cuts to knowledge sufficient for a business 
career can find in Greek a powerful weapon of defence. 
Against the sweep of commercialism, we of the Greek 
guild must take our united stand. Let us still have 
the courage to hold our heads high and fight for our 
ideals. 

Fellow Greeks, shall we save Greek in our Colleges 
and Universities, or shall we not? Grasp the torch 
just as it swings from the weary hand. Carry it with 
speed tempered with skill, with love and with devotion. 
Truly the cause is deserving; the call is one of necessity; 
the runners in the race are few, but they are very able. 
And they are endued with special gifts which come 
only to those who have lived with the great minds of 
antiquity.. The battle is not to the strong: it never 
has been; the race is not to the swift: it never has been; 
they only win who love. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, 
Waynesburg, Pa. | HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON. 


REVIEWS 


The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake. By 
Edward T. Newell. Yale} Oriental Series. 


Volume II. New Haven: Yale University Press 
(1916). Pp. 72, with 10 collotype plates. $2.50 
net. 


Mr. Newell’s latest contribution to the branch of 
Greek numismatics which he has made especially 
his own ranks higher, if possible, than its predecessors, 
as a model of careful research leading to illuminating 
results. To numismatists it will be especially interest- 
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ing as an example of the value of comparison of dies; 
even the most old-fashioned will be forced to admit 
that the method produces the most surprising results 
when he reads how such a comparison entirely upsets 
the generally accepted date for the Alexandrines struck 
at Ake, and proves the existence of a local era dating 
from about 347 B.C. Mr. Newell’s proof of this is 
one of the neatest pieces of analysis of the combined 
evidence of dies and hoards that can be found in the 
history of numismatics. What the local era exactly 
commemorated is, is doubtful. Mr. Newell suggests 
that it is a dynastic era, representing some reign 
that began in 347 B.C. That may be so, but I am 
inclined to connect it at the same time with the close 
of the revolt of the Phoenician cities in combination 
with Cyprus, which began in 351 B.C. and ended some 
time in 348. The new era is doubtless associated with 
the reorganization of Phoenicia which Ochos had to 
undertake in consequence. 

Mr. Newell's investigations reveal many other 
features of the coinage which must interest the historian. 
Such is the extraordinary activity of the Sidonian 
mint in the year 323, before October, in connection 
with Alexander’s expeditions, and the significant 
cessation of that activity in the next year. Such again 
is the sudden appearance of a denomination of Rhodian 
weight in the coinage of 320-319 B.C., the year after 
the seizure of Phoenicia by Ptolemy, pointing to 
commercial relations with Rhodes similar to those 
which made Ptolemy introduce Rhodian drachms 
into his own Egyptian coinage. Such, finally, is the 
use made of the Sidonian mint in 316-315 B.C., in 
connection with Antigonos’s invasion of Phoenicia, 
his capture of Sidon and his employment of that city 
as his base of operations against Tyre. 

It would be a pleasing task to dwell on the many 
other points of less general interest in Mr. Newell’s 
admirable monograph. Even the minutest of them 
help to build up the fabric which he is erecting, although 
in present conditions only the specialist can appreciate 
their value. That fabric will, when complete, represent 
an orderly arrangement of the most important coinage 
of the ancient Greek world, our knowledge of which has 
hitherto been merely chaotic. 


BRITISH MuSEvuM, 
London. 


G. F. Hitt. 


The Use of Anaphora in the Amplification of a General 
Truth Illustrated Chiefly from Silver Latin. 
By Walter Hobart Palmer. Yale University 
Dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: The New Era 
Press (1915). Pp. 82. 

Antithesis in the Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus. 
By John Emory Hollingsworth. University of 
Chicago Dissertation. Menasha, Wis.: The Col- 
legiate Press (1915). Pp. ix+ 87. 

These dissertations are evidence of the continued 
interest in the field of ancient rhetoric. Both give 


evidence of wide reading and painstaking application; 


both are somewhat monotonous collections of illustra- 
tive examples of the figure studied, but the conclusions 
drawn or implied are of interest and value. 

Anaphora is of extremely frequent occurrence in 
Greek and Latin poetry and prose. Numerous Greek 
and Roman rhetoricians define and give examples of 
it. The Auctor ad Herennium (4.19) thus defines 
anaphora: Repetitio est, cum continenter ab uno 
atque eodem verbo in rebus similibus et diversis 
principia sumuntur’. 

The object of the figure is correctly stated in rhetori- 
cal treatises, ancient and modern, namely, to secure 
emphasis, to heighten the style, to produce intensity, 
distinctness, or charm’. It is, however, Mr. Palmer’s 
purpose to study the means by which the use of the 
figure imparts to the sentence this emphasis and to 
show that the amplification of a general truth forms 
one of the principal purposes for which anaphora is 
used. The field of study chosen is Silver Latin in 
general, Tacitus in particular. Examples are drawn 
also from Pliny the Younger, Seneca’s Dialogues, 
Quintilian’s Declamations, Seneca Rhetor, Martial, 
Florus, and Valerius Maximus. 

The main chapter of the dissertation (pages 25-75) 
is devoted to a Particular Discussion of Anaphora, 
with the quotation of a large number of examples 
in which the figure is produced by the repetition (at 
the beginning of successive phrases or clauses) of 
(1) Negatives, (2) Pronouns, (3) Adverbs, (4) Adjec- 
tives, (5) Verbs, (6) Nouns, (7) Conjunctions, (8) 
Prepositions. The various cases are classified accord- 
ing to the degree of clearness with which the general 
truth is suggested to the listener, i.e. whether the 
general truth is definitely expressed, or implied, or 
unexpressed, and whether it precedes or follows the 
analysis. 

Anaphora is of extremely frequent occurrence in 
Silver Latin; in fact, all the figures were extensively 
used in the writers of this age. The following tabula- 
tion shows what forms are most frequently used in 


anaphora by Tacitus, Pliny, and Seneca. About 
400 cases are included from each author: 
Tacitus Pliny Seneca 

Negatives 133 75 72 
Pronouns 113 140 120 
Adverbs 39 70 29 
Adjectives 29 60 3I 
Verbs 8 45 28 
Nouns 10 II 
Conjunctions 57 35 87 
Prepositions 27 9 13 

416 445 387 


1These references and definitions are collected in the disserta- 
tion of Ludwig Otto, De Anaphora’ (Marburg, 1907). Otto 
studies occurrences of the figure in Vergil and Ovid. 

2Compare Puttenham’s vivid definition: ‘‘Anaphora, or the 
figure of Re-port, is when we make one word begin, and as they 
are wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses in sute”’. 

3Compare Steele, Anaphora and Chiasmus in Livy, Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association, 32 (1901), 154-185; 
B. O. Foster, ibid. 40 (1909), 31-62; Abbott, University 
of Chicago Studies, 1900; H. McN. Poteat, Repetition in Latin 
Poetry (New York, I912). 
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These three authors vary in the relative frequency 
with which anaphora occurs: 


Cases of Number of 
Anaphora Teubner Pages 
Tacitus, Ann. and Hist. 297 592 
Minor Works 119 97 
Complete Works 416 689 
Pliny, Selected Portion 445 232 
Seneca, Selected Portion 387 287 


With regard to the origin of the figure the writer 
is in doubt. He thinks that a careful examination of 
a colloquial writer like Plautus would be necessary 
in order to detect signs of the beginning of the figure, 
although he has previously admitted that it was 
doubtless an entirely unconscious phenomenon and 
represented a natural means of expression. And so it 
is. Anaphora is, after all, only a form of emphatic 
repetition which, in its simplest form, must have 
originated almost simultaneously with speech itself. 

I fear that the writer underestimates (82) the 
frequency of the occurrence of anaphora in Greek prose 
and poetry. Not only is it a rhetorical device of 
Demosthenes and the Attic orators, but numerous 
cases occur in the early Greek lyric poetry and folk- 
song. A favorite and beautiful example quoted by 
the rhetoricians (compare Demetrius De Eloc. 141) is 
Sappho’s “Eorepa, pépwr, boa palvois éoxédac’ 
atws, pépes olv, pépes alya, pépers aida, 
Frequent is some form of repetition in Sappho; com- 
pare Nos. 91, 96, 100, 101, 103 (all references are to 
the Anthologica Lyrica, by Bergk-Hiller). Compare 
Archilochus, 2, 65; Solon, 8; Xenoph. 11a, 13; Ter- 
pander, 1; Alcman, 1, 7; Alcaeus, 87; Anacreon, 3, 
44; Carm. Pop. 21, 45; Scolia, 16; Anacreontea, 9. 
A striking case of a kind of Anaphora is found in 
Anacreontea, 36, which is, of course, of late date and 
extremely artificial. 


In Chapter I (pages 1-14) of Mr. Hollingsworth’s 
dissertation we find a discussion of the definitions of 
antithesis as found in Aristotle, Anaximenes, Deme- 
trius, Alexander, Tiberius, and Hermogenes. In 
Chapter II ( 15-26) are specimens of Antithesis in 
Greek Literature Prior to the Attic Orators; examples 
are quoted from Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Gorgias, Herodotus, 
and Thucydides. Thucydides, however, is really a 
disciple of Antiphon, and consequently employs 
antithesis as a favorite and, we may say, effective 
figure. 

Chapter III (27-68), the main part of the disserta- 
tion, is a treatment of Antithesis in Antiphon, Ando- 
cides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. Even that reader 
of the orators who is little interested in style is impres- 
sed by the frequency of this figure in Antiphon and 
Isocrates. In Andocides, the ‘gentleman-orator’, 


and Isaeus, the will-lawyer, the figure is sparingly 
used. A marked characteristic of the style of Lysias 
is extreme simplicity; yet Lysias has a decided liking 
An interesting feature of the discussion 


for antithesis. 


of Lysias is the printing of antithetic parallel passages 
(48-52) from the pseudo-Lysianic Epitaphios on the 
one hand, and from Isocrates and other orators on the 
other. On the basis of these passages the writer agrees 
with those who believe that the Epitaphios was com- 
posed subsequently to, and in imitation of, the 
Panegyricus of Isocrates. In the Isocratean period 
the antithetic style is employed to an astounding degree; 
in fact, Dionysius, an admirer of this orator, in his 
chapter on Isocrates censures his vulgar or puerile 
use of antithesis and kindred figures. Most frequent 
are the Adyos . . . Epyov, . . . kowds, .. . 
fav... antitheses. 

In the treatment of Isocrates Mr. Hollingsworth 
discusses briefly the two Helens, i.e. the Helen of 
Isocrates and the Helen of Gorgias. The two composi- 
tions are compared and the conclusion is drawn that 
Isocrates had the ‘Gorgianic’ Helen in mind when 
he composed his own. This view is correct. But I 
do not think the writer has made out a case for the 
unauthenticity of Gorgias’s Helen‘. He asks 

After thus making honorable mention of Gorgias 
(in X, 3) among the older Sophists, and contrasting 
them with the later pretenders, how could Isocrates, 
with propriety, take up a composition of his master 
and criticise it? 

But Gorgias is not praised, but is censured, in § 3, 
for ‘daring to assert that nothing of all that is, exists’, 
while in § 14 the writer of the Helen is praised for his 
subject (i.e. Helen) but adversely criticised for his 
treatment of it. As for Gorgias being the master 
of Isocrates, the latter admired and imitated the 
style, and not the content, of the former’s compositions. 

A list of the more common antithetic terms is a 

useful chapter. Favorite pairs are Word. . . Deed; 


Private. . . Public; Living. .. Dying; Body... 
Soul; Transgress. . . Observe; Condemn. . . Acquit; 
Good. . .Bad; Freedom. .. Slavery; Fortune... 


Misfortune; and Temporal and Numerical Antitheses. 

The dissertation is concluded with a few interesting 
pages on Antithesis in the Bible and in English Litera- 
ture. 

The publisher of the dissertation was unkind to 
the writer in the hue of the paper furnished; it is of a 
rusty appearance, as if yellowed with the patina of age, 
and is none too good a back-ground for the English 
type. The Greek is deplorable. Errors in accents, 
breathings and spellings are sown ‘as with the sack’. 
The English is good, except for a tendency to split 
infinitives. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. LaRvE Van Hook. 


A Vocabulary. Compiled by 
Oxford: at the Clarendon 


Caesar’s Gallic War: 
George G. Loane. 
Press (1915). 61 pp. 

This little volume corresponds to the final pages of 
the usual American School edition of the Gallic War. 


4See THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 6.122-123. 
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A virtue of it is that only one English rendering of each 
Latin word is given, when one is sufficient to tell the 
meaning of the Latin. In the case of words which 
show several more or less distinct significations in the 
Gallic War several translations are given; there is, 
however, no effort to show the order in which the mean- 
ings were developed. There is nowhere any note 
of derivation or word-relationship. The translations 
selected are, as a rule, good with respect to the passages 
in which the words occur; they do not distinguish 
the basic meanings of the words. Idioms are treated 
with the greatest freedom and completeness, whether 
idioms of the Latin language or phrases calling for 
idiomatic English translation. A few errors have crept 
in: for example, in the phrase ab tanto spatio, ab is 
treated as a preposition governing the ablative and 
meaning ‘‘at a distance of’’. The evident intent every- 
where is to be immediately practical rather than 
philologically accurate. There is no indication of the 
relative frequency of words, or of the several signifi- 
cations of an individual world; there are almost no 
references to specific passages. An economy familiar 
in European vocabularies is noteworthy, which might 
well be imitated in this country: in the principal 
parts of verbs the infinitive ending is not given, but 
the conjugation is indicated by a figure in parentheses. 

While American schoolbooks are as they are, we 
shall probably have little use for a separate publication 
such as this. When the millennium comes, perhaps 
we shall have School texts without vocabularies. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEw York. BarcLay W. BRADLEY. 


An Introduction to Greek Reading. By G. Robertson. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1915). 
Pp. x+ 113. 65 cents. 

This is an interesting and suggestive little volume 
in which the author advocates a bold departure in 
teaching the first steps in Greek reading. The worthy 
object of the book is to arrive as soon as possible at 
the actual reading of Greek. This approach, the 
author believes, lies in a new treatment of the Greek 
vocabulary. Whereas formerly the meanings of the 
Greek words have been taught by giving immediately 
their English equivalents, the author would, wherever 
possible, give some English derivative of a new word 
and work back through this to the meaning of the 
Greek form. For example, antagonist, misogynist, 
hydropathic, epitaph, tactics, hegemony, panorama 
readily yield under proper treatment the respective 
meanings of dyav, yur}, bdwp, Tapos, Tdoow, Hyeuwy, dpdw. 
This method fixes the Greek word firmly in the memory, 
clarifies the English, and keeps the attention of the 
pupil alert, all through the pleasant process of recogni- 
tion. The plan works well in a surprising number of 
words. The sense of remoteness of the Greek vocabu- 
lary from the English, not felt in Latin, is modified 
and the reaction on the knowledge of both languages 
is stimulating and suggestive. The method, however, 


is pushed too far when the High School boy is expected 
to find light in autochthonous, xylonite, etymology, 
methylated, amethyst for the meanings of x9», Udo», 
éerdgw, When the English meanings are 
unknown to the student or the connection between 
the Greek and the English meanings is remote, some 
mental confusion and waste of time must result. 
The rational basis of the whole scheme should also be 
critically examined. It is probably sounder teaching 
to ask a student to trace the development of meaning 
from root to derivative rather than to reverse in Greek 
the natural method followed in all his other subjects 
of study. Other plans for this ‘indirect’ teaching of 
Greek vocabulary are used by the author when his 
special method will not work. He frequently explains 
Greek by means of Greek already known, as Dr. Rouse 
does in his Vocabulary, and takes advantage of the 
regularity and facility in formation of Greek compounds 
to explain and form new words. Only in the last 
trench does he give the English meaning outright. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I contains 
the minimum of Greek formal. grammar necessary 
for the beginning of reading. A thorough preliminary 
knowledge of elementary Latin is assumed, so that full 
advantage is taken of the syntactical similarities be- 
tween the two languages. It is improbable that the 
book could be successfully used as a primer in American 
Schools, owing to the extreme compression of this 
grammatical treatment. Practice sentences in Greek 
and English are also desirable. Very long vocabularies, 
however, are listed under each declension of noun and 
adjective, every Greek word preceded by the English 
meaning and an English derivative. An industrious 
teacher has here ample material to make his own 
drill sentences. Part II contains some thirty extracts 
from Greek authors, of graduated difficulty, in prose 
and the simpler verse forms. These selections are 
interesting and not too difficult, and give an inviting 
glimpse even to the beginner of the variety of Greek 
literature. 

This book would prove very stimulating and sug- 
gestive to every teacher. If, in some fashion or other, 
Greek words could be taught with constant reference 
to their English derivatives, the belief of the author 
would be justified that no student ‘‘could fairly com- 
plain of wasted time at whatever stage he might be 
compelled to discontinue his study of Greek”’. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. KATHARINE C, REILEY. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


For a number of years there have existed on the 
Pacific Coast three local Classical Associations, The 
Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest, The 
Classical Association of Northern California, and The 
Classical Association of Southern California. Durin 
the past year plans have gradually been mature 
for a merger of these three bodies, and at a meeting 
held in Berkeley, California, on July 12-13 last, 
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a new association, named The Classical Association 
of the Pacific States, came into being. A fourth 
association has, accordingly, been added to the three 
strong Classical Associations already in existence— 
The Classical Association of New England, The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, and The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
and now the entire territory of the United States is 
covered by four bodies of classical teachers. 

The new Association has become affiliated with 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, its next neighbor, which has offered it generous 
terms. 

The area covered by The Classical Association of the 
Pacific States is not fully defined, but will include 
at least the States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, and Nevada; the Association is divided into 
three Sections (Northern, Central, and Southern), and 
each of these will continue to hold meetings within its 
own territory. 

The officers elected for the year ending August 31, 
1917, are as follows: President, Professor Kelley 
Rees, Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Vice-Presidents, 
Professor F. C. Taylor, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon, Professor B. O. Foster, Stanford 
University, California, and Dr. Walter A. Edwards, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, 
University of California, Berkeley, California; Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Miss Elizabeth Freese, 
San Diego Junior College, San Diego, California, 
Professor James T. Allen, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, and Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Washington. The following 
editorial representatives on The Classical Journal 
were also chosen: Managing Editor, Professor Her- 
bert C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, 
California; Associate Editors, Miss Bertha Green, 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, California, 
Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

In addition to the organization of the Association, 
the adoption of a constitution, and the election of 
officers, the following papers were read: A Neglected 
Argument for the Classics, Dr. W. J. Wilson, College 
of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal.; Where the Fastenings 
are Weakest, Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, University 
of California; The Latin Deponent a Middle Develop- 
ment, Professor F. C. Taylor, Pacific University, 
Oregon; Efficiency in the Latin Course, Miss Anna B. 
Christian, San Diego High School, Cal.; The Signifi- 
cance of Latin as a Language, Professor Jefferson 
Elmore, Stanford University; Bridging the Gaps, 
Professor Clifton Price, University of California. 


Monro™E E. Deutscu, Secretary. 


THE EPISTOLARY USE OF PAST TENSES 


In THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 9.47 Professor R. G. 
Kent cites the case of a boy five years of age, who, in 
writing to his uncle on a certain day of the events 
of that day, expressed himself as follows: ‘I had some 
popcorn yesterday’. When corrected, the boy justified 
the phrasing of his letter by saying ‘‘It will be yesterday 
when uncle reads it’’. 

A still closer approach to the Latin epistolary use 
of the past tenses may be found in the following usage. 
The writer, on his arrival home, sometimes finds 
awaiting him a note te this effect: ‘I have gone to the 
city. Will be back at four’. At the time the note 
was written, going to the city was merely prospective; 


the past tense sets forth the situation as viewed from 
the present of the person reading the note. 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. H. C. Nuttinc. 


NOS AND NOSTER FOR EGO AND MEUS 


The statement that these substitutions are paralleled 
by the ‘editorial we’ of English certainly leaves much 
to be desired. If the feeling of the writer is correct, 
the editorial use of ‘we’ is really a violation of English 
usage—that is, if the editor is using it palpably to 
clothe his own personal view. 

In Latin, of course, these substitutions are made 
with the greatest freedom, and in almost any style 
of composition. In fact the interchange is so easy 
that combinations such as Cicero, Cato Maior 5 are 
not infrequent; Quocirca si sapientiam meam admirari 
soletis in hoc sumus sapientes, quod naturam 
optimam ducem tamquam deum sequimur. 

The only free and idiomatic substitution in English 
noted by the writer is found in the language of the 
small boy, who, seeing another eating an apple, entreats 
“Give us a bite”. This parallel is probably a better 
guide to the Latin feeling than is the editorial ‘we’. 


NuTTING. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 22d year of The Classical Club was inaugurated 
on Friday, November 3, by a meeting at which Dr. T. L. 
Comparette, of the United States mint, read a most 
interesting paper on The Roman Aes Signatum. . 

Dr. Comparette discussed the various theories 
advanced in explanation of these great bars, as well 
as the bars themselves, and the significance of the 
designs stamped upon them. 

His conclusion was that, since certain of the bars 
gave evidence solely of Greek art, they had nothing 
in common with Roman coin-types and were in fact 
trade-marked commercial ingots designed for use in the 
metallic arts. 

B. W. MitcHELL, Secretary. 


THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The Washington Classical Club met on November II, 
at Gunston Hall, and enjoyed a very interesting paper 
by the Reverend John F. Quirk, S.J., Professor of 
Philosophy at Georgetown University, on Actius 
Sincerus Sannazarius, a Vergilian of the Renaissance. 
Father Quirk sketched the life of the poet, enumerated 
his works, and dwelt at some length on his master 
work, De Partu Virginis, an heroic poerm in praise 
of the Incarnation, in which Sannazaro consciousl 
imitated Vergil. The speaker cited phrases whic 
have the true Vergilian ring, and presented striking 
passages in verse-translations of his own. The library 
of Georgetown University lent for the occasion a copy of 
Sannazaro’s poems, dated about 1790, which was 
bought recently in Boston for the sum of four cents! 


MaBEL C. Hawes, Secretary. 


PARALLELS 


In 211 B.C., Hannibal endeavored, by marching 
upon Rome, to distract the Romans from the siege of 
Capua. But the Romans called back only a part of 
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their forces to defend the city, and continued the siege 
with the major portion. Yet on two successive days 
the Roman army marched out from behind the pro- 
tecting walls of Rome to stake all upon the issue of 
battle; each time a driving hailstorm made the troops 
withdraw for refuge, and prevented the conflict. Then 
two items of news came to Hannibal, which, though 
trifles in themselves, disheartened him: the first, 
that at this very moment, when he was encamped 
within sight of the walls of the city, the Romans had 
sent reenforcements to the army in Spain; the second, 
that at that very moment, also, the plot of ground 
on which he had his camp had been sold in Rome with 
no impairment of its value. All this is related in 
Livy, 26.11. 

Now for a modern parallel. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer of September 27, 1916, prints a special cable 
from Paris, dated September 26, and copyrighted by 
the New York Herald Company, as follows: 

“A battlefield for sale! That is the startling adver- 
tisement—surely the first of its kind ever published 
in a newspaper—which appears in the European 
edition of the New York Herald to-morrow. The full 
text is: 

‘For Sale—A piece of land ten hectares, furrowed 
with Prussian and British trenches, right in the Somme 
battle centre, north of the Bois Foureaux and south- 
east of Martinpuich. Write Gardel, 10 Rue St. Lois, 
Amiens’. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the advertise- 
ment is the robust certainty of France’s victory which 
it reveals. The owner of the battlefield knows abso- 
lutely that the Prussian menace is mastered and offers 
his battlefield for sale confident of his ability to deliver 
the goods”. 


In 212 A.D., the Roman Emperor Caracalla murdered 
his brother and coruler Geta, and thereby gained sole 
power. To cover up his crime, he alleged that Geta 
had made an attempt upon ‘his (Caracalla’s) life, 
and had been slain in the struggle. Then he put to 
death all Geta’s friends and followers, overthrew his 
statues, melted coins bearing his name, and carefully 
chiseled his name from all public documents (see in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 2.2445-2446). 

All this is recalled to us by the following, taken from 
the Boston Globe of August 31, 1916: 

“Rome, Aug. 29, via Paris, Aug. 30—By order of the 
City Government, workmen today chiseled from the 
marble memorial that was put in the Senatorial Palace 
on the ancient Capitoline Hill when the German 
Emperor visited Rome 20 years ago the names of 
Emperor William and Crown Prince Frederick William’’. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. R. G. KEnrT. 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 
II 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres—Jan.—Feb., Les 
. Inscriptions ne ues de la Collection Marchant, J. B. Chabot. 
American Journal Psychology—Oct., (The ythology of 
all the Races. “Bdited by H. L. Gray. Volume 1, Greek 
and Roman, W. S. Fox). 
Baylor Bulletin (published by Baylor University, Waco, Texas)— 
Jan., A +e for Latin, J. W. Downer [=Volume 19, Number 
I, 40 p 
Biblical Aon The Revised Version and the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, M. B. Riddle.—Oct., The Spiritual 
Failure of Classic Civilization, E. G. Sihler. 
Bibliotheca Sacra—July, More Light from the Western Text, 
E. S. Buchanan. 
— de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid)—July- 
de Pefiaflor en la Provincia 
Seville 


Bulletin of WW Society of Philadelphia—April, Mount 
Aetna [ill.], Hyde 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester—Jan.—Mar., 
The Origin of the Cult of Apollo, J. R. Harris. 

Candid—May, Roman Fiscality [short note]. 

Colonnade—Aug., ‘‘Apology for Herodotus’’ Up-to-Date, Mary 
V. Young. 

Contemporary Review—Aug., (W. Temple, Plato and Christian- 
ity). — Oct., -. Moulton, From Egyptian Rubbish 


Hea 

Dial—May 11, (Gisela M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Loeb Classical 
Library).—May 25, (R. Rodd, “Love, Worship and Death”, 
Some Renderings from the Greek Anthology).—June 8. 
(Homer in English Hexameters, B. Q. Morgan).—June 22, 
(C. E. Boyd, Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient 
Rome).—July 15, A New we from Sappho’s Pen; Homer 
in English Hexameters, C. D. Platt Gatal —Oct. 5, (A. 
Maurel, A Month in Rome). 

Dublin Review—July, (E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province) ; 
(W. Warde Fowler, Virgil's “Gathering of the Clans’’). 

Folk-Lore (London)—June, Masks and the Origin of the Greek 
Drama, F. B. Jevons; The Pharmakos, M. Roberts; (W. 
Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- 
European Races, in special Reference to the Origin of Greek 
Tragedy). 

Fortnightly—July, Demosthenes and the Principle of Patriotism, 

. L. Courtenay. 

Independent—July 17, As Homer would have Cabled it [Comment 
on the War in the Near East, humorous in intent].—Sept. 4, 
Two New Poems of Sappho, Marion M. Miller. 

Journal of the New York State Teachers’ -Association—Jan., 
Latin in its Relation to English as a Vocational Subject in 
Commercial Education, A. S. Perkins. 

ary’ World—May 4, (F. Taylor, The Carthaginian).—July 

(R. Adlington, Latin Poems of the Renaissance); Latin 
aan =(M. S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature) ; 
(H. G. oa The Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, 
Book i; W. Warde Fowler, Virgil's ‘Gathering of the Clans’’). 
—Aug. 3, Sculpture Ancient and Modern =(H. N. Fowler, 
A History of Sculpture).—Sept. 7, Syria under Rome. 

ManApril, W. Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances 
of Non-European Races, in Special Reference to the Origin 
of Greek Tragedy (E. S. Hartland); W. J. a age ag -Adams, 
Religions Ancient and Modern: Mithraism (A. L 

Muséon—Mar., Deux Etymologies Mithriaques, L. a “Gray; 
Le Culte du Taureau Apis A Memphis sous l’Empire Romain, 
J. Toutain. 

Museum of Pennsylvania)—June, A Greek 

orso, S. 

Nation (London)—April 1, Art and Religion (Apotheosis and 
Afterlife. Three Lectures on . . Art and Religion 
in the Roman Empire, by Mrs. A. Strong). —July 22, At 
Helicon’s Foot=(R. Rodd, “Love, Worship and Death”, 
Some Renderings from the Greek Anthology). 

National Geographical Magazine.—Feb., Pushing Back History’s 
Horizon [ill. p A. T. Clay; The Cradle of Civilization: The 
Historic Lands along the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers where 
Briton is fighting Turk [ill.], J. Baikie. 

Open Court—May, W. E. Leonard, Socrates: Master of Life 
(M. C. Otto).—July, Symposium’ on Erasmus. 

Poet wei Number, An Ancient Realist, G. Nor- 


wasn Homage to Quintus Septimius Florentius Chris- 
tianus 

Rivista di Scienza delle Religioni—Mar.-Apr., Il Culto dell’ 
Eufrate nell’ Epoca Romana, F. Cumont. 

Rivista Storica Italiana—Apr.—June, G. Poggi, Genova Preromana, 
Romana e Medioevale (E. Paudini); Eta Preromana e 
[Reviews of five books on Roman life and his- 
tory 

Saturday Review—July 1, Verses Old and New=(R. Rodd, 
“Love, Worship and Death’’, Some Renderings from the 
Greek Anthology).—July 8, Old Latin Hymns =(A. 
McDougall, Pange Lingua: Breviary Hymns of Old Uses 
with an English Rendering).—July 22, The Pursuit of Latin; 
Incertae Murmura Famae, O. Aldis [correspondence]: Ser- 
mons in Stones =(Mrs. A. Strong, Apotheosis and Afterlife: 
Three Lectures on . Art and Religion in the Roman 
Empire).—Aug. 5, Interference in War [quotes Livy], T. Ogilvy. 
—Aug. 26, The Pursuit of Latin, J. Scott [Correspondence]. 
—Sept. 23, (J. J. Mooney, The Minor Poems of Vergil). 

Le Réle d’Archiméde dans le Développement 
des Sciences Exactes, J. L. Heiberg. 

School Review—May, Measuring Progress in Learning Latin, 
P. H. Hanus.—June, W. E. Leonard, Socrates, Master of 
Life (W. Heidel). 

Sewanee ee G. Murray, The Stoic Philosophy (T. P. 
aide Ww. Percy, Sappho in Levkas, and Other Poems 


(G. L.) 

Times (New York) Book Review—June 18, The Loeb Library.— 
onl 16, Sir Gilbert Murray Tells of Oxford in War Time 
an interesting comparison of Gerinan and English classical 
scholarship]. 

University of California Chronicle, xviii.i—Tacitus and Some 
Roman Ideals, J. Elmore. 
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How about your CAESAR? 
Does the introduction tell how the Romans 
built camp, besieged fortified towns? 

Does it introduce Caesar, the engineer? 

Is any of the text edited for sight reading? 

Is the vocabulary useful? 

Are the maps and illustrations an invitation 

to the text? 

Hodges’ Caesar in Macmillan’s Latin Series 
is commended on these points and many others. 


And your CICERO? 
Are the orations the ones you want your 
class to read? 


Is there enough material to satisfy the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements? 


Does it interest your pupils? 
Areany orations arranged for reading aloud? 
Are the notes satisfactory? 


Von Minckwitz’s Cicero has achieved re- 
sults in hundreds of High School classes because 
of its wise and helpful editing. 


The MacMillan Company 


— 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Seattle 


THE FORMATION OF 
LATIN WORDS 


cannot be taught successfully from any 
Latin Grammar. The examples which 
the Grammars use are mostly unfamiliar 
to the pupils, and they are too few to 
admit of any drill. 

There is only one book that will enable 
you to teach this subject successfully. 
It was made for just this purpose. It 
takes up only the affixes common in the 
Latin which your pupils read, and gives 
every example of their occurrence. If 
your pupils are ever going to understand 
this subject, they must have Jenks’s Latin 
Word Formation. 


JENKS’S LATIN WORD FORMATION 
50 cents 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Competent Critics Agree 


that 


GUNNISON AND HARLEY’S 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
Excels in Simplicity of Treatment 


That it rightfully omits all non-essentials 
of syntax. 


That it teaches the essentials of syntax 
with unusual regard to logical sequence 
and clearness of expression. 


That it presents a thorough-going de- 
velopment of inflections, arranged so as to 
be mastered with a minimum of effort. 


344 pages $1.00 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in con- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place Madison, Wis. 


The LATIN GAMES 


Verb Games—1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
Each 29 cents 
Game of Latin Authors, $1.04 
Always please and profit. Highly recommended 


by Latin teachers. Any or all sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Stamps accepted. 


THE LATIN GAME COMPANY 
Appleton, Wis. 
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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY is published by The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, weekly, on Mondays from 
October 1 to May 31 inclusive, except in weeks in which there 
is a | or school holiday, at Barnard College, Broadway and 
-» New York City. 

re within the territory of the Association who are 
\ ede in the la e, the literature, the life and the art 
of ancient Greece and ancient Rome, whether actually engaged 
in teaching the Classics or not, are mae to ei te in 
the Association. ormention for mem rship may made 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard ng a 
New York. The annual dues (which cover also the subscription 
to THe CLASsICAL WEEKLY) are two dollars. Within the terri- 
tory covered by the Association (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia). subscription 
is possible to individuals only through membership in The Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States. To institutions in this 
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the terri of the Association the subscription price of THE 
CrassicaL WEEKLY is one dollar per year. If affidavit to bill 
for subscription is required, the fee must be paid by the subscriber. 
Subscribers in Canada or other foreign countries must send 30 
cents extra for postage. 


Managing Editor 
Cuar_es Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University 


Associate Editors 


WALTER DENNISON, Swarthmore College 

Watton B. McDanik&_, University of Pennsylvania 
Davip M. RosInson, The Johns Hopkins University 
B. L. ULLMAN, University of Pi Pittsburgh 

H. H. Yeamgs, Hi 


Communications, articles, reviews, books for review, queries, 
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should be sent to Charlies Knapp, Barnard College, New York 


City. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Extra numbers, 10 cents each, $1.00 


Printed by W. F. Humphrey, 300 Pulteney St., Geneva, N. Y. 


Your Classical Library 


F you had the 78 volumes of the OxForpD 
CLASSICAL TEXTS you would have a fine 
classical library. The volumes are sold 

separately. They are crown 8vo, and bound 
in limp cloth. There is no collection of the 
Latin and Greek Classics so ably edited, or so 
beautifully printed. 

All may be had interleaved with writing paper 
and bound in stout cloth. 

Most of them are also obtainable printed on 
the famous “Oxford India Paper’’, bound in 
cloth or Persian Morocco. These make hand- 
some gift editions. 


“The series can hardly receive too high prai 
except for the price the volumes may be called 
luxurious. The typography, paper, and margins 
leave practically nothing to be desired. They 
are edited by scholars of distinction, and of special 
study and fitness in the work each has under- 
taken’’.— Nation. 


Complete list of the “Oxford Classical Texts” 
with prices, upon request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Organized in November, 1906 
April 30, 1916—725 


Dues - - $2.00 per annum 
(The ye year runs sonia May 1 to April 30) 
President 


Prorgessor CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Cornell University 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Proressor CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York City 


Vice-Presidents 
Professor Harold L. Cleasby, Syracuse University. 
Professor Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. W. W. King, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
as Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Professor Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, 


Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Professor Charles S. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. of C. 


GRAPHIC LATIN 


A graphic representation of the main principles of the entire 
Latin language descriptively outlined from the standpoint of its 
eight parts of speech and conveniently arranged on four charts for 


study and use in the class-room. 
Chart I. The Noun Chart III. The Verb 


The Pronoun 
The Adjective The Preposition 
Chart II. The Adverb Chart IV. The Conjunction 


The Interjection 


Complete set of four charts, bound in a ten-page pamphlet of 

boozy, urable, white paper (size 9 DOF $ .25 

Single charts (size 18 x 14 in.), each ..........000000: $ 10 
POSTAGE PREPAID 

Address: JOHN C. GREEN, Jr., Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


HUMPHREY 
300-312 Pulteney St. | GENEVA, N. Y. 


BOOK, CATALOG, MAGAZINE 
AND BOOKLET PRINTING 


Special attention given to technical and 
scientific publications and pamphlets 


THE COMPLETE PLANT 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
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